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Tracking the Sasquatch to Grimsby! 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

In 1998, Dr. John Bindemagel’s 
publisher sent a copy of his book. North 
America's Great Ape: the Sasquatch, 
to the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. You 
may have read Bookworm’s review in 
the Wood Duck. When I began reading 
the book myself I was admittedly skeptical 
By the time I had reached the final 
chapters, though, I was eagerly awaiting 
the May 2000 general meeting! 

Dr. Bindemagel grew up in Kitchener, 
and studied toward his B.Sc. in Wildlife 
Management at the University of Guelph. 
He subsequently worked as a wildlife 
advisor with the United Nations on various 
projects around the world, and studied 
the great apes in Africa. 

He completed his Ph.D. on parasites 
in African ungulates at the University of 
Wisconsin and since that time has worked 
in British Columbia as an environmental 
assessment consultant. He considers 
himself a naturalist and wildlife biologist 
fust and foremost, and was thrilled to be 
speaking to members of the HNC last 
May. 

It was in 1990 that Dr. Bindemagel 
began devoting considerable time to 


sasquatch research. He and his wife had 
found a sasquatch track while out hiking 
two years previous, and, not surprisingly, 
he found that he just couldn’t put the 17- 
inch cast he’d taken out of his mind! 

Contrary to popular belief sasquatch 
reports are not restricted to the Pacific 
northwest. A distribution map compiled 
from documented sightings showed that 
while many reports do originate in British 
Columbia, Washington, Oregon and 
California, several east coast states show 
similar numbers. 

Indeed, early “wild man” reports 
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were all from the east, and the sasquatch 
is known in Florida as the skunk ape. 

The question on everyone’s mind, 
though, was whether sasquatches may 
be living in southern Ontario. Though 
most sasquatch reports in this province 
are recorded in the northwest, Dr. 
Bindemagel related two reports from this 
area. 

In 1965 a sasquatch report was made 
in Smithville, near Highway 20; one week 
later, a sasquatch sighting was reported 
by seven people in Camden, just above 
the escarpment. Another local report 
occurred in 1997, when two American 
truck drivers saw a sasquatch while 
crossing Fifty Mile Creek on the QEW. 

Sasquatch researchers suspect that 
fewer than one percent of sightings are 
reported, and many of the reported 
sightings are met with disbelief However, 
documented reports from those who do 
come forward show a high degree of 
correlation. 

The animals are described as having 
primate shoulders, but unlike humans they 
have very long arms and no discernible 
neck. They also have scoop-shaped hands, 
a sloping forehead and a broad, flat nose. 
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Skeptics suggest that observers may have 
seen a bear on its hind legs, but upright 
bears have a tapered body, short legs, 
ears and a prominent snout, all of which 
are very different from the sasquatch’s 
characteristics. 

One “typical” sighting from the 
Ottawa Valley described a very muscular 
animal seven to eight feet in height, three 
and a half feet wide, with a brow ridge 
and large nostrils. 

The sasquatch is missing from 
mammal field guides, though their tracks 
do appear in a couple of tracking guides. 
Sasquatch tracks are usually 15 to 17 
inches in length, and have a four- to six- 
foot stride length. 

Unlike bears and humans, their tracks 
do not show any straddle and they 
apparently don’t drag their flexible feet 
as they never leave scuff marks. 

Sasquatches are omnivores, eating 
berries, nuts, shellfish and even hibernating 
rodents; they have also stolen deer shot 
by humans, leaving dumbfounded hunters 
behind. Though they have been sighted 
in a variety of ecosystems, they seem to 

Volunteers 

Rygiel Homes support over one 
hundred individuals in Hamilton, 
Dundas and Ancaster that live with a 
physical and developmental disability. 
Many of the individuals that we support 
use a wheelchair and would be 
interested in experiencing accessible 
trails in the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Region. If anyone is interested in 
volunteering to leading a small group 
through one of our Region's trails, 
please contact Kathleen Barrett at 
525-4311x110. 


prefer rich habitats with wetland areas. 

Sasquatches are generally shy, elusive 
and nocturnal but when upset have been 
known to throw stones, break branches, 
beat their chests and slap walls. This 
chimpanzee- and gorilla-like behaviour is 
what led Dr. Bindemagel to conclude 
that the sasquatch is North America’s 
Great Ape. 

Unfortunately, North American 
biologists don’t study the Great Apes, 
and anthropologists look to Africa and 
Asia for their subjects. Another difficulty 
facing sasquatch research is the lack of 
preserved evidence such as bones or 
scat. Unfortunately, people who have 
spotted the animals are not trained 
scientists and few have looked for and 
been able to collect such materials. 
Several samples ofhair have undergone 
DNA analysis but have been labelled 
“inconclusive”. 

Most sasquatch sightings are of 
solitary males, but some observers have 
reported what appeared to be a female 
carrying a baby, and others have seen 
slim sasquatches that may be juveniles. 
A sighting in the Kootenay area of British 
Columbia appeared to be a family oftwo 
adults and two young. 

The first sasquatch sightings date 
back to the 1800s, and the word 
“sasquatch” itself is derived from the 
Salish Indian term for the animal. 
Pioneering sasquatch researcher 
Professor Grover Krantz of Washington 
State University estimates the Pacific 
Northwest sasquatch population to be 
between 2,000 and 4,000 individuals. 
Though the animal’s distribution in the 
eastern North America is less 
homogenous, perhaps they are not as 
uncommon as we think ^ 


Notice of Annual 
General Meeting 
of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club 

Take notice that the annual 
meeting of Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
will be held at the Royal Botanical 
Gardens Centre, on Plains Road 
West in Burlington on the 2nd day of 
October, 2000, at the hour of 8 
o’clock in the evening for the 
following purposes: 

• to receive and consider the annual 
report, the financial statements and 
the report of the auditors; 

• to elect directors and appoint 
officers; 

• to appoint the Auditor and 
authorize the directors to fix the 
Auditor’s remuneration; 

• to transact such further or other 
business as may properly come 
before the meeting, or any 
adjournment thereof. 

Those who are unable to attend 
the meeting in person are requested 
to complete, date, sign and return an 
instrument of proxy to the Secretary 
of the Corporation. 

To be effective, the completed 
form of proxy must be received by 
the Secretary of the Corporation not 
less than 48 hours before the time 
fixed for the meeting. 

Proxy forms are available from 
the Secretary by calling (905) 627- 
1034. 
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The Nature Trails of the Brantford Area 


by Gerry Mclsaac 

I would like to introduce Wood Duck 
readers to some of the nature trails in the 
Brantford area. The Gordon Glaves 
Memorial Pathway weaves its way 
throughout Brantford. The Brant 
Waterways Foundation has been 
instrumental in providing support for the 
trails of the Glaves Pathway for the past 
12 years. The trail system is a part ofthe 
Canadian Millenium Trail and connects 
to the rail trails that lead to Dundas and to 
Cambridge. The Pathway trails allow 
easy access to several areas of interest 
in our city. Future plans are being 
considered to add a link to Simcoe, 
eventually joining up with the Lynn Trail 
that extends to Port Dover. 

There are basically four major 
sections to the Glaves Pathway. The 
four trail sections radiate from the Lome 
Bridge in downtown Brantford. Several 
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access points are available, but we will 
use Brant’s Crossing as our starting point 
Brant’s Crossing is in the general vicinity 
where Chief Joseph Brant forded the 
river back in the early 1800’s, which 
gave the name to our city. 

Beginning on the west side of the 
Grand River, we go along the western 
bank through Lome Park right beside the 
Lome Bridge. Here the city has a beautiful 
horticultural display which was and is 
instrumental in having the Best Blooming 
City honours awarded to our city. 

You can access a rough trail in the 
flood plain via a pedestrian cross over 
bridge at the end of the park. Going west 
from this point leads you to the mouth of 
D’Aubingy Creek where it flows into the 
Grand. This area is also accessible by 
car, with an entrance offBallantyne Drive 
that leads from Lome Park. 

A paved trail through a woodlot is 
available as well as an offshoot grass 
path that follows the river bank. This is a 
favourite place for Joanne and me. From 
here we have watched an osprey fish for 
his supper, feasting on the wide variety of 
fish present in the river. 

Our favourite spot has yielded 
sightings of cormorants, yellowlegs, 
kinglets, chimney swifts, nighthawks, 
killdeer, kingfishers, along with several 
Great Blue Herons and the occasional 
Green Heron. We also have quite a 
collection of Canada Geese and Ring¬ 
billed Gulls. There has been the occasional 
Great Black-backed Gull and we have 
seen a few Common Terns. Of course 
we have our compliment of Song 
Sparrows, Chickadees, cardinals, crows 
and Blue Jays. 


Lots of mallard and merganser also 
enjoy the river at this site. A couple of red 
tails frequent the woods across the river 
and a couple of Kestrels have visited the 
area. One goose in particular is worth a 
mention. Her name is QA8R1 and she 
has taken up living here for the past few 
months. We first found her at the Mt. 
Pleasant ponds last September and spotted 
her three times since at this site. QA8 
hails from Moosonee, Ontario where she 
was banded with an orange collar with 
white lettering. QA8 is listed with the 
Mississippi Flyway Coordinator. 

The path ends at the soccer fields 
where watching the kids play soccer is a 
fun time. From there you can continue 
onto the Brant Conservation Area or out 
to the Apps Mill Conservation Area. 
Returning to Brant’s Crossing and 
traveling east, the trail leads you to 
Gilkinson Flats. The trail folbws the river 
and has a series of off shoot trails that let 
you investigate different areas of the 
forest. 

The Flats is home to a twisted forest 
of Manitoba Maples that house lots of 
interesting wildlife. We have seen Downy 
and Hairy Woodpeckers, nuthatches, 
Mourning Doves, Blue Jays and cardinals 
here. At one point you can take a left 
fork to a rough path which is a part of the 
Grand Valley Trail. This trail goes all the 
way around to the Cockshutt Bridge. 
The going gets a little tough in late summer 
but the scenery is worth it. 

Along this route we ran into several 
Chickadees, Cedar Waxwings, more 
cardinals, Red-wing Blackbirds, Grackles, 
robins, some Red Squirrels and lots of 
chipmunks. 
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From here you go right behind the 
Bell Homestead where Alexander came 
up with the idea of the telephone. There 
is a large stand of huge oak trees on the 
slope just pass the Homestead. The oaks 
are on a very steep section of the river 
bank which eventually becomes an oxbow 
that was formed by the river a very long 
time ago. It was in this forest of oaks that 
I had the opportunity to use my newly 
acquired birding skills. 

Joanne called my attention to a 
seagull sitting in the branch of one of the 
old oaks. I instantly replied: “I don’t think 
seagulls sit in trees.’ ’ I was right. She had 
found a large Red-tailed Hawk. We think 
this same hawk was on the prowl for 
lunch. Later we saw him soaring overhead 
with a small snake in his talons looking for 
a table a little further away from the 
kitchen. This trail section ends at the 
Cockshutt Bridge. You can access the 
other east trail from here, but I’m getting 
a little ahead of myself. 

Starting back at Brant’s Crossing, 
you can walk across the pedestrian bridge 
or the railway bridge. The trail follows 
eastward on the other side of the river 
from Gilkinson Flats. From here you catch 
up with River Road that leads to Erie 
Avenue, just above Cockshutt Bridge to 
a dike path. 

At the railway bridge we found Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeaks, several Goldfinch 
and a Black-crowned Night Heron. The 
night heron really had us guessing. We 
both were flipping frantically through our 
bird books trying to identify this strange 
looking bird. The heron didn’t seem to 
mind, just looking at us as if we were a 
little bit daft or something. 

The dike path leads to the Mohawk 


Chapel, a century old church that was 
bequeathed by Queen Elizabeth. We often 
watch the sunrise from here, looking out 
over the com and soya bean fields that 
lead back to the river and the oxbow. The 
trail continues on past the newly 
constructed Kanata native village. Here 
we catch up with Orchard Orioles, flickers, 
and lots of finches. Yellow Warblers 
seem to like this section of the trail for 
some reason. 

The pathway then continues on as 
the rail trail link that takes you to Dundas. 
Off to the left of the trail is Mohawk Park 
and Mohawk Lake. Here you can catch 
up with a lunch or just take a break. The 
Brant Field Naturalists recently had a 
tree walk here. Naturalist Duane Brown, 
of Apps Mill, introduced us to some of 
the trees that live here, such as basswood, 
black cherry, as well as red and white 
oak, just to name a few. Mohawk Lake is 
also a favourite bathing site for lots of 
geese and gulls. 

Back on the trail, we encountered a 
very picturesque event last fall when 
more than a hundred bam swallows 
perched on the hydro wire to face the 
setting sun, their tiny breasts shining golden 
in the last light of day. Several turkey 
vultures also roost here, what with the 
city dump being near by. The crows, gulls 
and vultures really like this huge cafeteria. 

From here the trail turns westward 
and is a blend of road and pathway starting 
with a walk along Greenwich Street 
beside the old canal. In the canal we saw 
several small circles rippling the water 
surface. It took a few moments to 
recognize gazillions of what we took to 
be carp, eating by bobbing up to the 
surface. We considered the possibility 
that the carp may have been in training 


for some synchronized swim team. 

You are now back at Brant’s 
Crossing and the start of the last leg of 
the tour. At the pedestrian bridge, the 
western trail takes you on the other side 
of the river from the D’Aubigny Creek 
she. Of course you see much of the 
same as the other side of the river and 
from this vantage point I came upon my 
first law of birding. Birds will always be 
on the side of the river that I am not. 

Following along this trail section leads 
you to Waterworks Park. Here you can 
take advantage of the interpretative trails 
where we found lots of Chickadees, Red 
and White-breasted Nuthatches, some 
possums, raccoons and a few deer. You 
can branch off to the river at several 
spots along this section. Many different 
types of trees, bushes and flowers can be 
found here. 

Another section of the Grand Valley 
Trail runs parallel to the pathway in this 
area. Along this part of the path we 
found Eastern Phoebes, Eastern 
Kingbirds, White-crowned Sparrows, 
Yellow-rumped Warblers and a couple 
of Sharp Shin Hawks. Several Robins 
and Red-wing Black birds were hanging 
out here over the past few weeks. The 
Pathway eventually becomes the rail trail 
and continues on to Paris and Cambridge. 

That’s the end. I hope you enjoyed 
your visit. Please feel free to come back 
anytime. I am more than sure you will 
enjoy it more live and in person than in 
print. Please feel free to contact me if 
you need directions or any other 
information. My email address is 
gerry.mcisaac@sympatico.ca. Thanks 
for letting me share the pleasures we 
enjoy along the trails of the Gordon Glaves 
Memorial Pathway in Brantford H! 
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Hamilton Harbour: Managing Urban Wildlife 


Local Ecological Research 


by Christopher M. Somers 
and James S. Quinn 

Most southern Ontario residents have 
some preconceived notions about 
Hamilton. Home to the largest 
. concentration of steel mills in Canada, 
most people who do not live in Hamilton 
know the area only for its smoke stacks 
and polluted waters. This is unfortunate, 
especially since local weekend naturalists 
know differently. 

For example, along the shore of 
Hamilton Harbour exists a wildlife 
management area unlike any other in the 
province. Birders in particular should take 
note: seabirds, shorebirds, swimmers, 
waders, dabblers, divers at various times 
of the year all call the harbour home. 

Currently, several ongoing research 
projects are taking an active approach to 
management and conservation of the 
harbour’s colonial waterbirds. 

Creating and Managing Habitat for 
Breeding Birds: 

In the winter of 1995/96, three islands 
were constructed near Hamilton 
Harbour’s northeast shore. The islands 
were designed to provide nesting 
habitat for 6 species of colonial 
waterbirds: herring gulls ( Larus 
argentatus), ring-billed gulls 
(Larus delawarensis ), common 
terns ( Sterna hirundo ), Caspian 
terns ( Sterna caspia ), black- 
crowned night herons (Nycticorax 
nycticorax), and double-crested 
cormorants ( Phalacrocorax 
auritus). 

The location of the islands was 
chosen such that they would also 


A regular column on ecological 
research and management in the 
Hamilton area. Submissions and 
suggestions for this column should be 
sent to Susan Doka at (905) 525-7511 
<sdoka@cgocable. net> 

create aquatic habitat for fish and 
amphibians. Biologists from McMaster 
University and the Canadian Wildlife 
Service are managing terrestrial habitat 
use on the new islands, and attempting to 
conserve the area’s avian diversity. Birds 
nesting on the islands present a unique 
management challenge. 

Common and Caspian Terns: 

Common and Caspian terns are 
species of conservation concern in the 
Great Lakes region. Common tern 
populations are declining, and Caspian 
terns are considered rare in Ontario. Both 
species have nested in Hamilton Harbour 
since the mid-1980’s, and on the artificial 
islands since 1996. 

Currently, trained raptors (hawks and 
eagles) are being used to protect tern 


nesting habitat on the islands from 
encroachment by ring-billed gulls. 
Preliminary use of raptors on the islands 
has been effective at reducing gull numbers 
by scaring them away, but has had little 
overall effect on the harbour’s total ring- 
bill population, which is estimated at around 
23,000 nesting pairs. 

Researchers are now attempting to 
fine-tune the raptor program to maximize 
the deterrent effect on gulls, while 
minimizing the impact on nesting terns. 
The outcome of these studies will be 
crucial in making management decisions 
for terns and ring-billed gulls in the harbour. 

Black Crowned Night Herons: 

Black-crowned night herons are 
secretive wading birds that have nested 
in the harbour area since the 1940’s. 
Sections of two artificial islands were 
planted with trees to attract nesting night 
herons. 

At present, the heron population in 
the harbour is relatively small, (only around 
100 nests) and competing with double 
crested cormorants for a decreasing 
number of suitable nest sites. 

The cormorant population in 
Hamilton Harbour has increased 
by a factor of three since 1997. 
Researchers are currently 
evaluating overlap in nesting habitat 
use by cormorants and night 
herons, and trying to minimize 
conflict between the two species. 

Herring Gulls: 

Herring gulls have long been 
the species of choice for pollution 
monitoring in the Great Lakes. 
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Since the 1960’s, researchers have 
collected 13 eggs annually from herring 
gull colonies to monitor toxin levels. 

Using a different approach. Dr. 
James Quinn and his students at 
McMaster University recently determined 
rates of genetic damage (mutation) 
occurring in herring gull families nesting 
in Hamilton Harbour. Mutation rates were 
higher in gulls living in the harbour 
compared to those at less polluted sites. 

This study is now being expanded 
and modified to determine how gulls are 
exposed to chemical pollutants that cause 
mutation, and whether other organisms 
may also be at risk. 

Viewing the Wildlife Islands: 

Colonial waterbirds in Hamilton 
Harbour begin laying eggs in early April. 
Over the months that follow, ordinary 
binoculars will allow you to see families 
of all six breeding species. 

An observation platform (funded by 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club) provides 
an overlook of Center Island, one of the 
only places in Southern Ontario where 
you can see an active Caspian tern colony 
from shore without causing a serious 
disturbance. 

Keep a lookout for trained raptors; in 
early spring you may spot Harris hawks, 
ferruginous hawks, and even bald eagles 
perched on the islands. The wildlife islands 
are visible from a short trail beginning at 
the main parking lot at the Canada Centre 
for Inland Waters (CCIW), offofEastport 
Drive in Burlington. 

Chris Somers is a Ph.D. student in 
the Department of Biology at 
McMaster working on colonial birds 
with professor, Dr. Jim Quinn .EH 


Pool Cover 

by Bruce Duncan 

There was a lot of rain this spring. It 
filled the streams, replenished ground 
water supplies, filled tree cavities to the 
delight of mosquitoes and kept vernal 
pools in woodlands full for the pleasure of 
breeding amphibians. 

It also kept swimming pool covers 
sagging under a load of water. Pool covers 
became ponds at just the right time for 
many wild creatures. 

In June, my son was invited to a 
birthday party at the home of a Grade 1 
friend ofhis. When we picked him up. he 
had an empty jar in hand and an invitation 
to take a few tadpoles home. The tadpoles 
were swimming by the thousand in the 
pool cover pond behind his friend ’ s house. 
Algae growing in this temporary pond 
was substantial and the tadpoles looked 
fat and healthy as a result. 

We kept them until they 
metamorphosed into leopard frogs then 
released them at a nearby pond - at 
ground level, not on a pool cover - later 
that month. 

There were undoubtedly hundreds 
of pool cover ponds with tadpoles in them 
this spring. The only requirements were a 
nearby source of frogs and toads, algae 
and the patience of the pool cover owners. 

I am the ecologist at the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority and 
receive many calls about wildlife from 
local people. In early June, two people 
phoned to tell me of families of mallards 
swimming in the pool cover ponds in their 
backyards. They both wanted to herd 
them out of their yards because there 
didn’t seem to be much food available 


“Habitat” 

and because they wanted to open their 
swimming pools. 

Herding mallards on any pond is akin 
to cupping oil in your hands, a slippery 
proposition at best. Add to this that you 
can’t actually venture out onto the pool 
cover and you have an impossible task. 
The best you can do is get some exercise 
circling the pool. The mother mallard has 
to determine the outcome herself. 

Later in June, the chairman of our 
Board called me about another pool cover 
animal. He lives close to the Niagara 
Escarpment and had found a small snake 
drowned in the pool cover in his backyard. 
He kept the animal at my request and it 
turned out to be a ring-necked snake, 
quite a scarce reptile in this region and at 
a location where there were no previous 
records. The ring-neck is a small snake, 
shy and usually nocturnal. In the Hamilton 
area it is found along the Niagara 
Escarpment where it eats red-backed 
salamanders which also like the 
escarpment talus slopes. 

I am certain there were more animals 
taking advantage of the temporary 
wetlands and ponds created this spring 
on backyard pool covers. These are the 
ones I heard aboutj^ 
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Lois Evans Teaches Us All About Birds! 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Lois Evans was brought up with a 
love and fascination for nature. Her 
father was an outdoorsman who fished, 
hunted and was interested in all aspects 
of the wilderness. Lois would tag along 
with him on picnics, and he inspired her 
life-long passion for the natural world. 

The Audubon screen tours, co¬ 
sponsored by the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club (HNC) and the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, were Lois’ first introduction to 
the Club. As she recalls, some of the 
great American nature photographers like 
Roger Tory Peterson would put on local 
one-night showings of their 16 millimetre 
films; there were usually five such 
evenings during each winter session. The 
shows were often held in a high school 
auditorium, and one afternoon prior to an 
evening screening, the Audubon speaker 
put on a show for Lois and her fellow 
high school students. This was her first 
exposure to the Audubon screen tours, 
and she was so taken with the presentation 
that she convinced her family to head 
back to the school for the evening show! 

When she got her first job in 1956, 
Lois joined the HNC and has been a 
member ever since. In the early 1960s, 
she joined the Board of Directors and 
took on the role of Secretary, a position 
she held for several years. Lois enjoys 
going on outings, and over the years she 
has led many Wednesday Evening Walks, 
as well as other field events. Long-time 
Club member Doris Rundle also recalls 
Lois acting as the HNC representative to 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 

In 1987 Past President Bruce 


Volunteer Comer 
We begin the new membership 
year by featuring a volunteer who has 
been active in the Club for some 40 
years. Lois Evans has taken on many 
tasks over the years, most recently 
acting as Bird Study Group leader. 
After several years in this position, 
Lois would like to devote time to other 
endeavours, so if you’re interested in 
taking on this task please let us know. 

Duncan initiated the Bird Study Group, 
which he led for the next 10 years. Lois 
attended the meetings right from the start, 
and helped Bruce out for a couple of 
years before taking over leadership of 
the Group in 1997. For the past three 
years, she has used her skills as a former 
teacher to get people involved in the 
meetings. “She runs an excellent 
meeting’ ’, says Doris Rundle, “she plans 
well in advance and looks after 
everything’’. Last year, Lois began 
researching those ornithologists who’ve 
had bird species named after them, such 
as John Baird who lends his name to the 
Baird’s Sparrow and other species. The 
clues she offered about the identity of the 
month’s featured ornithologist teased the 
audience until someone guessed correctly, 
at which point Lois provided a brief sketch 
of the person’s life and work. Everyone 
with whom I spoke thought this trivia 
component of the meetings was great 
fun! 

Lois’ talent for inspiring learning was 
also evident during her recent three-year 
tenure as the Wood Duck’s resident 
“Bookworm”. “It was incredible”, 
notes Wood Duck Editor Don McLean, 


“she produced a book review every 
month for 3 years. She’s the type of 
person (a reliable contributor) who makes 
the editor’s job much easier.” 

In addition to her very public profile 
as the Bird Study Group leader, Lois also 
enjoys working in the background. A 
couple of years ago she housecleaned all 
the Club files for archival purposes, a 
huge task and not one that most people 
would take on voluntarily. Lois did it with 
pleasure, though, saying simply “Give 
me a job to do and let me go off and do 
it”! 

That was exactly what she did during 
the compilation of the Biological Inventory 
of the Red Hill Valley in 1995. According 
to Don McLean, who was managing the 
inventory, Lois came in to the office one 
day with a compilation of all the bird 
records for the Valley area published in 
the Wood Duck from 1947 to 1994. 
“She had broken the study area into 5 
components and made species lists, which 
were all sorted into binders, as well as 
summaries for each area”, explains Don. 
“The 1995 inventoiy only provides a 
snapshot (of the biological diversity), but 
Lois’ compilation has been extremely 
useful in showing the potential of the 
Valley.” For example, while the field 
work that year found 177 bird species, 
the historical information included records 
for 250 species in the same study area. 

Don also notes that Lois is probably 
the only person who could have completed 
the task, as she combines her birding 
knowledge with her historical knowledge 
of the area; only a person who has 
written a history of Hamilton, like Lois, 
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would know'that “BlackBridge” (noted 
as a location by birders years ago) refers 
to an area in the Valley. As Lois 
comments, the standing joke is that as 
she is not “computerized”, she pulled 
this incredible quantity of information 
together entirely by hand! 

As so many people have said in this 
column, Lois finds that she is well 
rewarded for her involvement in the Club. 
“I enjoy the social aspect of it and have 
met many of my friends through Club; 
my friendships with people like Hazel 
Broker and Phyllis Vair go back to the 
beginning”, says Lois. 

“It’s concern for the environment 
that motivates me”, she continues. “I 
think we all have a contribution to make. 
Sometimes it seems we’re fighting a losing 
battle, butwe can’t give up.” A decade 
ago, awareness and concern for the 
environment were at an all-time high, and 
though she feels we’ve lost ground since 
then, Lois notes that it’s the “everyday 
things to which we must pay attention’ ’. 

Lois encourages all HNC members 
to become mentors to young people and 


Junior Naturalists 

The Junior Naturalists will be 
kicking off the new year with a hike 
on the new Waterfront Trail on 
Saturday September 30. In October 
will be getting to know Plants to Dye 
For, while our November meeting will 
be all about maps, mapping, 
orienteering and wayfinding. 

Our waiting list is quite long, but 
to add your child’s name to the list 
contact Barb McKean at 527-1158 x 
247. 


get them involved; as a former teacher, 
she always tries to get children interested 
and participating. “Take some young 
people under your wing”, she suggests, 


by Heather Wilson 

As the decision is made on a rainy 
and quite windy day to go for it, the 
chicks were probably wishing for a nice 
warm, dry place to be. Their wish was 
granted. The chicks were handily placed 
in the four-sectioned bag by Peter Miller 
and lifted to the roof as brave onlookers 
stood by. 

Pud Hunter (MNR) brought the bag 
in and divested himself of his rain gear as 
Bruce Duncan and son James readied 
their tools for the task at hand. The rest 
of us had a coffee or juice. 

Anne Yagi weighed in the chicks. 
Dr Bishop recorded the details of each 
bird. Also collected were feathers from 
each chick. At 10:20 a.m. Solo was 
weighed in at 664 grams. It was identified 
as male, 25 days old. Red Band 81681892, 
and on the right leg Black Band G5. 
Wookie weighed 595 grams (male 24 
days old Red Band 81681893 Black Band 
9A). Skywalker weighed 675 grams (27 
days old Red Band 180714272) probably 
female, Christine noted (fiesty). Black 
Band KZ. And at 10:34 a.m. Millenium 
Falcon, or “Millie”, weighed in at 854 
grains (female and 28 days old Red Band 
180914273 Black Band UT). 

They had nicely dried off just in time 
to get squirted with more water, and 
Skywalker protested loudly. The birds 
were back in the bag! Pud said a few 
words and then the photo session began: 
many flashes went off although few 


and “foster an appreciation for the 
environment in them”. After all. they 
will be the next generation of decision- 
makers^ 


pictures turned up in the media as a result 
of all that energy. Alderman Bill Kelly, 
the Mayor for the day, mentioned the 
fact the it was pesticide that almost did 
the Peregrines in and we should leant 
from their experience. Bill was to hold on 
to Solo but had to leave for another 
commitment, Anne stood in for him. 

Anne Yagi held Solo, Khanna Kavell 
had Wookie, I was fortunate enough to 
hold Fudy Millie - and she was a real 
handful. Mrs Nash had hold of Skywalker. 
The young birds were healthy, happy and 
bewildered but the parents were in a real 
flap - whoever invented the story that 
they wouldn’t notice the missing chicks 
should have been made to sit on the nest 
ledge for an hour in the cold pouring rain 
while they thought about it. 

Mr. Miller was the object of many 
dives and the parents exhibited (yes even 
Toledo!) skills in flying that I could only 
hope to capture on film. If I had my wish 
-1 would have had the adults filmed - not 
because I enjoyed seeing them in such 
anguish but because the flying was 
magnificent, even the way they stopped 
and hovered was magnificent. Gerald 
McNaughton of the Flamilton Naturalist 
Club took some photos for us. His camera 
may not have dried out yet either, and we 
thank him for his time and patience. 
Watch for the results at the AGM in 
OctoberJH 


Peregrine Banding May 19, 2000 
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All You Wanted to Know About Common Ragweed 


byDeanGugler 

The Common Ragweed (Ambrosia 
artemisifolia), like most plants, has many 
other common names: Bastard 
Wormwood, Bitterweed, Blackweed, 
Carrot-Weed, Hayfever-Weed, 
Hayweed, Hogweed, Oxtail, Roman- 
Wormwood, Stammerwort, Stickweed, 
Tassel-Weed, Wild Tansy, and Wild 
Wormwood are some of the common 
names I found in the book The History 
and Folklore of North American 
Wildflowers by Timothy Coflfey. In spite 
of its many names, it is often inconspicuous 
during the late summer when the 
goldenrods bloom so it has been the 
goldenrod rather than the ragweed that 
has been associated with allergies. 
Common Ragweed is one of the most 
common causes of late summer allergies. 



Male Ragweed - Flower Clusters 
Illustrations by Dean Gugler 



Because of this, it was one of 23 weeds 
classed as noxious and required to be 
destroyed under the 1974 Weed Control 
Act of Ontario. Have you destroyed your 
ragweeds? 

Ragweed has both male and female 
flowers on most plants. The male flowers 
cause the problems as they produce huge 
amounts of fine, wind-blown pollen. 
According to the Ontario Weeds book 
put out by the Ontario Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food, ragweed pollen 
can be carried in the wind for over 
200 km (125 miles). The male flowers 
hang like upside-down umbrellas from 
the top branches of the plants while 
the female flowers are held close to 
the stems in leaf axils. A close look, 
through a microscope, shows the 
male flower to be quite visually 
attractive in a strange way. 

The ragweed does have some 
positive features. It creates food for 
many birds and animals. I have a 
Dover reprint of a book called 
American Wildlife and Plants by 
Martin, Zim, and Nelson. A partial 
list of birds that eat the ragweed 
seeds follows: Blue-winged Teals, 
King Rails, Mourning Doves, Ring¬ 
necked Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, 


Woodcocks, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Bobolinks, Indigo Buntings, Cardinals. 
White-winged Crossbills. Purple Finches, 
Goldfinches, Juncos, Eastern 
Meadowlarks, American Pipits, Robins, 
and many Sparrow species. Ragweed 
plants and seeds are also eaten by 
Cottontail Rabbits, Chipmunks, Ground 
Squirrels, Meadow Mice, Kangaroo Rats, 
and White-tailed Deer. 

In Hedgemaids and Fairy Candles, 
Jack Sanders notes that the ragweed 
leaves are used to make a green dye. He 
states that some hay fever medicines are 
made from the ragweed pollen. The plant’s 
greatest assets, in his estimation, is that it 
is quick to arrive at any swathe cut by 
flood, fire or bulldozer and thus helps 
prevent further soil erosion and, as well, it 
adds nutrients and fibers to the soil J§ 



Female Ragweed Flowers 
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New Phone line for Club and Bird Hotline 


by Glenn Barrett 

Beginning September 1st. there is a 
new phone number that members and 
non-members alike can call to learn more 
about the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
(HNC). 

By selecting various options callers 
to (905)381-0329 will be able to listen to 
a brief history of the HNC, hear of 
upcoming Club meetings and hikes, or 
listen to the weekly Hamilton Binding 
Hotline message. 

After many years of using former 
HNC President John Struger’s home 
number as an information line, and a 
different phone number maintained by 
Chib member Mike Street for the Binding 
Hotline, the HNC Board decided to 
combine these two services under one 
common phone number. This new 


number will be listed in both the Hamilton 
and Burlington white pages. 

With this new phone number callers 
will also be able to leave voice mail 
messages whether it be reporting rare 
bird sightings or alternatively asking 
questions about the Club or Club activities. 

These messages will be retrieved 
throughout the week and forwarded to 
the Binding Hotline Coordinator or the 
appropriate Club Director. 

The existing Bird Hotline phone 
number (648-9537) will be discontinued 
in early September but callers will hear a 
message from Bell announcing the new 
HNC phone number. 

Please call this new number and let 
us know if you have any suggestions on 
how to improve this service. ^ 


Birding Hotline Coordinator Needed 


As mentioned in the May issue of 
the Wood Duck, after over 10 years of 
maintaining the Hamilton Naturalists’ Chib 
(HNC) Birding Hotline, Mike Street 
would like to hand over the reins to 
someone new. Several hundred people 
currently call this Hotline and the HNC 
Board is keen to find someone to continue 
on this valuable part of the HNC public 
outreach program. 

The new person does not need to be 
an expert birder as there are many 
excellent HNC birders that you will be 
able to consult with. What you do need is 
a computer (with Internet connection) 
and a couple ofhours per week to compile 
the bird sightings, prepare the hotline 
message (maximum length three minutes), 


record the message to the Club 
Information Line, and email the message 
to various birding list servers including 
ONTBIRDS. 


If you are interested in learning more 
about the birds and birding locations of 
Hamilton and southern Ontario, while at 
the same time maintaining the excellent 
service provided by the Hamilton Birding 
Hotline, please contact either Mike Street 
(648-3 73 7) or Glenn Barrett (525-2142) 



Hunting in Parks 

The Partnership for Public Lands 
(PPL) met with John Snobelen. the 
Ontario Minister ofNatural Resources 
on May 1 to discuss concerns with 
hunting in provincial parks. In the 
meeting, the Minister recognized the 
need for province-wide consultation 
before changing provincial parks 
policy. 

In a change from his earlier state¬ 
ments that hunting would be considered 
in wilderness parks where there is 
“demonstrated local support for the 
change, ’ ’ he agreed that a broad public 
process is necessary to make a 
complete assessment of public opinion 
on such a contentious issue. Snobelen 
confirmed this position in a May 29 
letter to PPL where he stated that 
"any consideration of hunting in 
wilderness parks should include broad 
public consultation". 

You can write to Minister 
Snobelen at 6th Floor, Whitney Block, 
99 Wellesley St. West Toronto, ON 
M7A 1W3 Fax: (416) 314-2216 or b 
<john_snobelen@ontla.ola.org>. The 
Partnership suggests thanking him for 
agreeing to broad public consultation 
on hunting in parks. You can also 
voice your views on hunting in parks in 
general and how you think the 
consultation should be conducted 
province-wide. 

The Partnership for Public Lands 
includes the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, the Wildlands League and 
the World Wildlife Fund. They can be 
contacted at 380-401 Richmond St. 
W., Toronto, Ontario M5 V 3A8 or by 
email at <info@wildlandsleague.org>. 
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Endangered Species Legislation Criticized 


A report card released on August 14 
by four national environmental groups 
condemned the federal government for 
failing to ensure the protection and 
recovery of endangered species and their 
habitats. 

The Canadian Endangered Species 
Campaign, the Canadian Nature 
Federation, the Sierra Club of Canada 
and and the Sierra Legal Defence Fund 
charged that the federal government has 
failed to plug gaps in the legal protection 
of endangered species left by recalcitrant 
provinces and territories. 

Their annual report card measures 
progress, and lack of progress, in meeting 
federal and provincial government 
promises to implement effective laws to 
protect species at risk. 

The federal government introduced 
the Species At Risk Act (SARA) earlier 
this year. However, the groups found this 
legislation disappointing. “The 
government’s endangered species 
legislation is weaker than that of almost 
every province which has endangered 
species legislation” commented Stewart 
Elgie of Sierra Legal Defence Fund. 

While noting that SARA could be 
applied to all imperiled wildlife in Canada, 
they said the proposed law allows for 
more political discretion than any other 
endangered species law in Canada,and 
will not apply to a single species nor 
afford any protection without Cabinet 
permission. 

The SARA legislation is not yet 
finalized. It is expected to be referred to 
the Standing Committee on Environment 
and Sustainable Development for hearings 


beginning in mid-September. The key 
concerns have been: lack of science- 
based listing, failure to ensure protection 
of habitat, limits on federal jurisdiction, 
and lack of protection against harm for 
species throughout Canada. 

“The amount of discretion in this bill 
makes habitat protection completely 
uncertain,” said Anne Wittman of the 
Sierra Legal Defence Fund. “What is 
particularly astonishing is the weakness 
of the bill even within areas of core 
federal jurisdiction. ” 

The report card documented 
significant gaps in legal protection of 
endangered species, especially by 
provincial governments. SARA would 
allow the federal government to fill these 
gaps only after Cabinet grants permission 
on a case by case basis. 

“The likelihood that the federal 
cabinet will decide to intervene in 
provincial areas... is vanishingly small,” 
said Elizabeth May, Executive Director 
of the Sierra Club of Canada. 

Julie Gelfand, Executive Director of 
the Canadian Nature Federation, noted 
that “endangered species in the provinces 
deserve more than a federal backstop - 
they need effective local legislation that 
ensures their protection and supports the 
people involved in their recovery.” 

Alberta recently announced an 
investment of $4.7 million over 2 years to 
implement recovery programs, while 
Quebec committed $600,000 to fund 48 
new habitat protection projects. 

The federal government allocated 
$ 180 million over 5 years for costs relating 


to endangered species conservation 
including implementation of SARA, 
cooperation with other governments and 
stewardship. While the groups applauded 
this funding commitment, they remained 
concerned that the amount will rtot be 
sufficient to meet all the objectives of the 
national approach to endangered species. 

(Sources: News releases from the 
Canadian Nature Federation) §H 


Nomination Time 

The annual elections for members 
of the HNC Board of Directors will 
take place at the October 2nd Annual 
General Meeting. Nominations can be 
made by any member of the Club in 
writing to the Chair of the Nominating 
Committee by Saturday, September 
30th. Please include a signed consent 
of the nominee. 

This year’s Chair is Past President, 
Pierre Arnold. His address is 293 Alma 
Lane, Ancaster, L9G 2T6. If you are 
interested in being on the Board, or 
you know someone that might be, please 
call Pierre at 905-648-2519, or Jocelyn 
Neysmith at 540-1094. Vacant positions 
currently are Membership, Publicity, 
Conservation, and Director-At-Large. 
Outgoing Directors have already 
offered to assist incoming Directors 
for the transition. 

Expressions of interest for key 
Coordinator positions are always 
welcome at any time of the year, Bird 
Study Group, Plant Study Group, 
Website, Birding Hotline, Libraty, Junior 
Naturalists and Mailing. 
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$200,000 for Recovery of Eastern Loggerhead Shnke 


On July 20, the federal environment 
minister, David Anderson, announced that 
the Canadian government will provide 
$200,000 for the recovery of the critically 
endangered Eastern Loggerhead Shrike, 
a bird once common in Manitoba Ontario 
and Quebec. The initiative is part of 
Environment Canada’s new Habitat 
Stewardship program. 

The Loggerhead Shrike was once 
fairly common in rural areas in southern 
Canada, but in Ontario today only about 
30 breeding pairs remain in three scattered 
locations in eastern Ontario, with single 
breeding pairs found this year in Bruce 
County and on Manitoulin Island. There 
are nine breeding pairs in one area in 
southeastern Manitoba. In recent years 
only sightings of single birds, not breeding 
pairs, have occurred in south-eastern 
Quebec. 

Eleven sub-species of Loggerhead 
Shrikes are found throughout North 
America. Two are found in Canada: the 
threatened Western Loggerhead and the 
endangered Eastern Loggerhead. They 
were once fairly common around farms 
and rural residential areas throughout 
southern Canada and farmers welcomed 
the birds as they consumed large 
quantities of field mice, grasshoppers and 
other insects that were pests to the 
agricultural community. The cause of 
their decline is not fully understood. 
However, habitat loss is believed to be a 
major contributing factor. Because of a 
lack of suitable habitat, the birds often 
hunt along mowed roadsides and fly 
across these roads, where many can be 
killed in collisions with vehicles. 

Environment Canada’s media release 


said recovery efforts for the Loggerhead 
Shrike will involve working with local 
landowners. It said surveys have found 
that the overwhelming majority of these 
landowners are supportive, and many 
adjacent landowners have expressed an 
interest in becoming involved in this 
recovery. 

“Recovery efforts work best when 
government and non-government 
agencies work together to ensure the 
future of a threatened species” said 
Minister Anderson. “Managing land for 
species at risk is complex and this is 
another example of local landowners and 
conservation groups turning environ¬ 
mental stewardship into action.” 

The federal contribution for 
Loggerhead Shrike recovery is part of 
the Habitat Stewardship Program that 
was announced with the recently tabled 
Species at Risk Act. The Program 
provides funds to implement conservation 
agreements with non-government 
organizations, private landowners, lease 
holders, conservation groups and local 
and municipal governments involved in 
species at risk recovery initiatives. The 
Program is part of a three-year $90 million 
commitment to species at risk announced 
in Budget 2000. 

Recovery actions for the Eastern 
Loggerhead Shrike include population and 
habitat monitoring, landowner contact and 
education, habitat management and habitat 
recovery, as well as a captive breeding 
and release program. 

In 1997, with only 18 breeding pairs 
found, a captive breeding program was 
initiated by the Canadian Wildlife Service, 


in cooperation with local landowners, the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. 
Toronto Zoo and McGill University. A 
total of 43 fledglings were taken into 
captivity to establish this "founder 
population." With three successful 
breeding seasons since then, the captive 
population now is in excess of 120 birds. 

When habitat is secured with 
cooperating landowners, captive-bred 
pairs will be placed in portable breeding 
cages at release sites - where they can 
produce young - and the parent birds and 
young can then be released, to augment 
critically-low populations and establish 
new populations. 

Earlier in July, Minister Anderson 
also announced $410,000 for the Coteau 
Project in Saskatchewan protecting 
species such as the Ferruginous Hawk, 
the Northern Leopard Frog, thePiping 
Plover and the Burrowing Owl, over a 
23,000 square kilometre area 

(Source: Environment Canada J|§ 

Artwork Wanted 

The Art Gallery of Hamilton has 
asked the HNC to partner with it in the 
October exhibition entitled “Audubon’s 
Wilderness Palette”, a large selection 
of prints by naturalist John James 
Audubon, of birds ofNorth America. 
The HNC’s contribution will be to 
collect art work by local nature artists 
for display in the upper and tower lounge 
of the gallery. If you paint, sculpture or 
photograph and would like your nature 
work considered for display during the 
exhibition, contact Ken Hall at (905) 
627-1320 for more information. 
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The Economic 

An Environment Canada report has 
documented the economic value of 
protecting nature. 

Statistics Canada conducted the 
Survey on the Importance of Nature to 
■Canadians among 87,000 adults on behalf 
of federal, provincial and territorial 
governments the (the Nature Survey). 

Major findings include: 

* Nature is very important to 
Canadian residents and U.S. visitors. In 
1996,20 million Canadians (85% of the 
population 15 years and over) took part in 
activities that depend on Canada’s natural 
areas and wildlife, such as camping, hiking, 
sightseeing wildlife viewing and fishing. 
Canada’s natural wealth also attracted 
more than one million visitors from the 
U.S. In total, participants spent 1.5 billion 
days cm 191 million trips for nature-related 
activities. 

* The enjoyment of nature has 
important impacts on the economy. 
Canadian residents and U.S. visitors spent 
$11.7 billion on nature-related activities in 
Canada. They made trip-related 
expenditures for transportation, 
accommodation and food, and also 
purchased equipment, supplies and other 
items needed to pursue nature-related 
activities. Nature-related expenditures 
resulted in a contribution of $ 12.1 billion 
to the gross domestic product, the 
generation of$5.4 billion in tax revenues, 
and the support of215,000jobs. 

* Over and above their actual 
expenditures of$l 1.0 billion, Canadian 
participants were willing to spend an 
additional $2 billion, which represents the 
economic value placed by participants on 


Significance of Nature- 

these activities. 

The economic benefits revealed by 
the survey help to demonstrate that there 
are significant returns on investments in 
actions to protect Canada’s ecosystems 
and biodiversity. The effective 
management of Canada’s natural wealth 
will allow these benefits to be provided to 

HNC Plant 

by Jean Stollard 

The Plant Study Group started off 
the year in our new home at Scout House. 
The small, but enthusiastic group met 
through file fell months and then we tried 
an experiment. It always seemed to make 
sense to hold the PSG meetings during 
the summer when the plants we study 
are available. With that in mind, the PSG 
shut down for the months of December 
through February, starting up again in 



related Activities 

Canadians in perpetuity'. 

The findings serve to illustrate that 
programs to protect nature make good 
economic sense. The survey reports are 
available on Environment Canada’s 
Website at http://www.ec.gc.ca/nature/ 
splash.htm. !§ 

Study Group 

March with a watercolour workshop led 
by Gayle Hutchings. 

This was followed by a photography 
workshop led by Lois Evans. 
Unfortunately, the night of the workshop 
was a wild one, with high winds and tots 
of rain resulting in a very poor turnout. 

After the first couple of meetings, 
attendance declined as summer came on 
and folks found they had other things to 
do. The meetings for July and August 
were cancelled for want of participants. 
The experiment proved a dismal failure, 
so we are back to our familiar schedule - 
meetings on the third Tuesday of the 
month, September to May. 

The first meeting will take place 
September 19th. Come prepared to share 
your summer experiences and discuss 
herbs in the wild. At October’s meeting, 
Hazel Broker will be discussing ferns. 

We are looking for a new Plant Study 
Group Co-ordinator as I can no longer fill 
this position after October. If you are 
interested in taking this post please contact 
Jocelyn Neysmith at 905-540-1094, 
Pierre Arnold, 905-648-2519 or Jean 
Stollard, 905-634-3538, e-mail 
jj stollard @idirectcom^ 
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Conservation Forum in Brantford in October 


by Frank Morley 

Carolinian Canada and the Ontario 
Nature Trust Alliance are holding their 
annual Conservation Forum this year in 
Brantford from Friday, October 13 to 
Sunday October 15. 

All too often we find ourselves 
discussing conservation indoors. This 
Forum will combine the informed content 
of a traditional conference with the 
excitement and fresh air of a field trip, by 
visiting a variety of significant natural 
sites. 

Thanks for the View 

This year, as part of our annual 
Falcon Watch activities, the Club 
acquired a video camera and provided 
a live feed of the peregrine nest to our 
website. We received the following 
letter in response. 

Thank you for the webcam. 1 am all 
the way down here in Texas. We don’t 
have many perigrines. I live in a the 
middle of Fort Worth Texas and am an 
avid birder. However, I am also a full 
time biology student with very little free 
time. 

1 wake almost every day at 5:30 am 
and take just a minute to watch the birds 
at my feeders in the morning, then I get to 
start a very busy day. 

In the last two weeks I have begun 
checking in on your webcam every 
morning and it keeps making me smile. 1 
am amazed at these birds, their wildness 
and all of the efforts your organization 
has put forth in their preservation. Thank 
you. 


Participants will tour the sites in small 
comfortable buses, each following a 
different route to avoid crowding at the 
stops. At each site the host will explain 
the history of the site, highlight some of its 
exceptional features and describe how 
the conservation challenge has been met. 
Between stops the bus host will provide 
additional information about conference 
themes and the sites along the way. 

The featured sites are: 

• the Dundas Valley (hosted by the 
Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority 


A Thornhill mining company, Senator 
Stone Supply Limited, has applied to the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources 
for full mining production in the new 
Mellon Lake Conservation Reserve, 
located northeast of Tweed, Ontario. The 
application was discovered by the 
Partnership for Public Lands a few days 
before the close of public comments in 
early July. 

Mellon Lake Conservation Reserve 
was one of the 3 78 new park and reserve 
areas established under the Lands for 
Life and protected from logging, mining 
and hydroelectric development It contains 
pro vine ialty rare species including the little 
prickly pear cactus, the prairie warbler, 
five-lined skink (Ontario’s only lizard), 
bulbostyle, and shining sumac. 

Senator Stone was reportedly already 
taking huge bulk rock samples within the 
Reserve under a permit issued by the 
MNR and had constructed a road over 


• Spooky Hollow Sanctuary (hosted by 
the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club) 

• Ruthven Park (hosted by the Lower 
Grand River Land Trust) 

• The Six Nations Forest (hosted by Six 
nations Eco-Centre) 

The conference centre will be The 
Best Western Brant Park Inn in 
Brantford. 

For information including accom¬ 
modation, please see the flyer at the 
monthly Chib meeting or call Frank Morley 
at575-0668. 


crown lands accessing the site. Road 
construction apparently has not been 
permitted by the MNR. 

If allowed to go into full production. 
Senator Stone will remove gravel from 
MLCR, as well as 20-tonne blocks of 
granite to be shipped overseas for 
processing. For more information and 
photos of sampling activities occurring at 
Mellon Lake Conservation Reserve, 
check out the Partnership for Public Lands 
website at: <www.web.net/wild/ 
mellon.htm>. Comments can be sent to 
the Minister or your local MPP. 

(Source: Habitat Watch, Great 
Lake United) §§ 


Mining in Ontario Provincial Parks 
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byRobDobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2000 to April 30:172. Underlined species or dates require documentation by 
the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For 
species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Alfred Adamo (AA), Maris Apse (MA), Mike Boyd (MB), Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Dawn 
Christilaw (DCh), Jack Christilaw (JCh), Tom Crooks (TC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Chris Earley (CE), Ron Fleming 
(RF), Carl Hamann (CH), Jim Heslop (JH), Tyler Hoar (TH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Robert Laker (RLr), Bill 
Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Bernard McLaughlin (BML), Kevin Mcl^ughlin (KM), Sandra 
Metzger (SMr), George Meyers (GM), John Miles (JM), Diane Mills (DMi), Matt Mills (MM), Dave Mudd (DMu), Rod Murray 
(RM), Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch (NPFI), John Olmsted (JO), Donal O’Shea (DO), Frank Pinilla (FP), George Redbum (GR), 
Glenda Slessor (GS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Harold Stiver (HSt), Mike Street (MS), Peter Thoem (PT), Fred Urie 
(FU), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 
win. -wintering 
tern -territorial bird 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm.-immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1 st ba. -first basic 
1 st alt. -first alternate 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant \BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton [771] 

Ham i Iton-W entworth [HW] 
Niagara [M7| 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [Wl] 

Wellington [WL] 


MARCH-APRIL 2000: 

Red-throated Loon#: 68 past Woodland Cemetery [HW] Apr 11 F (JO); one past CCIW [HL] Apr 12 (RD). 

Common Loon: One at Bronte [HL] Mar 28 F (MJ); 10 past Woodland Cemetery Apr 11 (JO). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Bronte Harbour [HL] Mar 1 -9 (MJ;RLr); two at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HW] Mar 11 (KM); one 
at Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Mar 14 (MA); one at Valens C.A. [HW] Mar 26 (RD,BC); two at Millgrove Loam Pits [HW] and 
seven on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Apr 2 (RD,BC); three at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Apr 2 (BW); 13 at 
Mountsberg C.A. [HW/WL] Apr 12 (RD). 

Horned Grebe: Six off LaSalle Marina Mar 11 (KM); 11 off Bronte Mar 24 (MJ); 50 ofFBurlington Lakeshore [HL] Apr 23 
(KM,RW). 

Red-necked Grebe: Two ofFBayshore Park [HW] Mar 22 (RD); two pairs at Bronte Harbour Mar 9-on (RLr); 10 off LaSalle 
Marina Apr 9 (FP); 150 ofFBurlington Lakeshore Apr 23 (KM,RW). 

Double-crested Cormorant: One at Bronte (MJ) and one at NE Shore of Harbour [HW] (KM) Mar 19 F; two win. at 
Windermere Basin [HW] (RD) and three at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Mar 23 (RC,GS;RD); 30 at NE Shore of Harbour Mai' 28 (RD). 
GREA T C ORMORANT#: One ad.,one imm. remained at Port Credit Harbour [PL] Mar 1-Apr 1L (m.obs.). 
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Great Blue Heron: Two at Cone 5 W ofMillgrove [HW] Mar 8 F (RD). 

Great Egret#: Two at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Apr 24 * (BW). 

Green Heron: One at Dundas Marsh [HW] (JO.RSt) and one at Middletown Marsh [HW] (RD.BC) Apr 29 *. 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Three at Mouth of Red Hill Creek [HW] Jan 25-Feb 2 (RC,GS); two at Bronte Marsh [HL] Mar 
31 F (MJ); two at NE Shore of Harbour Apr 2 (RD.BC). 

BLACK VULTURE#: One at Beamer C.A.. Grimsby [NG\ Mar 31 * (NPH) was the second record for the Hawkwatch. 
Tundra Swan: Birds on Mar 1:138 -past Burlington (RC.GS). 80 -past Bronte (MJ), 50 -past CCIW (RD); 70 over Hwv403 & 
Waterdown Rd [HW] Mar 2 (RD); 60 over Middletown Marsh Mar 4 (RD,BC); 42 over Brock St, Dundas [HW] Mar 4 and 82 
there Mar 5 (BW); 100 over N Shore ofCootes Paradise [HW] Mar 7 (RD); 300 over Hamilton Harbour area Mar 8 (RD); 30 past 
CCIW and 45 over Middletown Marsh Mar 9 (RD): 25 over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [NG] Mar 9 (GM); 70 at Dundas Marsh 
Mar 10 (BW); 100 off LaSalle Marina Mar 11 (KM); 15 over Middletown Marsh Mar 22 (RD); 26 past Bronte Mar 24 (MJ); one 
at LaSalle Marina Apr 21-24L (KM;RD,MM). 

Northern Shelduck: An escapee at N Shore ofCootes Paradise Apr 4 (JJ). 

Wood Duck: Eight at Middletown Marsh Mar 12 (BC,RD). 

Gadwall: 25 at Dundas Marsh Mar 7 (RD). 

American Wigeon: 40 at Foreman Rd Wetland [HW] Mar 26 (RD.BC). 

Blue-winged Teal: Two at Spencer Smith Park [HL] Mar 22 * (RD); eight at Middletown Marsh Apr 22 (RD,BC). 

Northern Shoveler: Nine at LaSalle Marina and two at Grimsby Feb 27 F (RC,GS); three at Dundas Marsh Mar 7 (RD); eight at 
Tollgate Ponds Mar 28 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: 25 at Dundas Marsh Mar 7 (RD); 50 at Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 9 (JJ); nine over Rockton [HW] Mar 26 
(RD,BC). 

Green-winged Teal: One past Green Rd [HW] Feb 27 F (RC,GS); two at Dundas Marsh Mar 7 (RD), and 20 there Mar 23 (JJ); 
eight at Cone 4 & Ofield Rd [HW] Apr 9 (RD); 12 at Middletown Marsh Apr 27 (RD). 

Canvasback: 100 offBayshore Park Mar 14 (RD). 

Redhead: Four at NE Shore of Harbour Apr 20 (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: 20 offBayshore Park Mar 14 (RD); 17 at Green Mt Rd Quarry [HW] Mar 14 (MA), and eight there Apr 24 
(RD,MM); 96 at Smithville Sewage Ponds [ATT] Mar 19 (KM); 180 at Foreman Rd Wetland Mar 26 (RD.BC). 

Lesser Scaup: 30 at Valens C.A. Mar 26 (RD,BC); one leucistic f. off Sioux Lookout [HL] Apr 16 (KM). 

King Eider#: One f. remained at LaSalle Marina Mar 1 -Apr 30 (m.obs.); one ad. m.,one f. off Stoney CreekLakeshore Mar 2 
(THJDMu). 

Harlequin Duck#: One ad. m.,one f. remained off Stoney Creek Lakeshore [HW] Mar 1-31 (m.obs.). 

Surf Scoter: 150 off Spencer Smith Park Mar 1 and 330 there Mar 22 (RD). 

White-winged Scoter: 100 offSpencer Smith Park Mar 1 (RD); 10 offBayshore Park Mar 22 (RD). 

Black Scoter: Tltree offSpencer Smith Park Mar 1 (RD); one m,one f. offLaSalle Marina Mar 1 (RC,GS) and offBayshore Park 
Apr 16 L(KM). 

Long-tailed Duck (formerly Oldsquaw): 40000 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Mar 23 (RC,GS). 

Bufflehead: 400 at West End of Lake Ontario Mar 23 (RC,GS). 

Hooded Merganser: Four at Green Mt Rd Quarry Mar 14 (MA), and four there Apr 24 (RD,MM); three at Foreman Rd Wetland 
Mar 26 (RD,BC); eight at Woodland Cemetery Apr 2 (RD,BC); 10 at President’s Pond, Dundas Marsh Apr 13 (JJ). 
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Ruddy Duck: 140 at Tollgate Ponds Mar 28 (RD); five at Green Mt. Rd Quarry Apr 2 (RD.BC); 20 at S Shore of Cootes Paradise 
Apr 12 (JJ); fouratMountsbergC.A. Apr 12 (RD). 

Osprey: Birds at Beamer C.A.: 1 - Mar 20 * was record early, 1 - Mar 26 . 23 -Apr 23 (NPH); the nesting pair returned to 
Mountsberg C.A. Apr 7-on (SMr); pairs were nesting on the Grand River at Caledonia [HN] and S of Cayuga [HN] by mid-Apr 
(JM). 

Bald Eagle#: 19 counted at Beamer C.A. during Mar-Apr (NPH). 

Cooper’s Hawk: A terr. pair at Middletown Marsh Mar 28-on (RD,BC); a pair at a nest at Chedoke Radial Trail [HW] Apr 26 
(JO,RSn). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One at Middletown Marsh Apr 23 * (RD); 1204 at Beamer C.A. Apr 24 (NPH). 

SWAINSON’S HAWK#: One reported at Beamer C.A. Apr 27 * (NPH). 

Rough-legged Hawk: One over Berry Tract [HW] Apr 27 L (BW). 

Golden Eagle#: One ad. over York & Valley Rds, Dundas [HW] Mar 5 * (BW); one ad. over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Mar 13 
(GM); 11 counted at Beamer C.A. during Mar-Apr (NPH). 

Merlin#: One at Roseland Creek, Burlington [HL] Jan 31 (RC,GS); 15 counted at Beamer C.A. during Mar-Apr (NPH); two at 
Middletown Marsh Apr 16 and one there Apr 23 (RD). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at Bronte Harbour Jan 12 (RC,GS); five counted at Beamer C.A. during Mar-Apr (NPH); the pair 
nesting at Hamilton’s Sheraton Hotel [HW] were incubating one egg by Mar 21 and four were confirmed on Apr 10 (MS). 
Ring-necked Pheasant#: One at Milton [HL] Jan 12 (RC,GS); one m.,one f. at Cone 5 W of Valens Rd [HW] Mar 22-Apr 7 
(BC'RD); one at Fifty Rd below Escarpment \HW\ Apr 1 (RF et al.)', onem. at 1 9 Rd W & Green Mt. Rd [HW] Apr 2 (RD.BC). 
Wild Turkey#: Three at l 9 Rd W & Green Mt. Rd Mar 14 (MA); one terr. m.,three f. at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet [HW] Apr 30 
(PT). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Middletown Marsh Apr 30 F (RD). 

Sora#: One at Mineral Springs & Slote Rds [HW] Apr 24 * (BW). 

American Coot: Three at Port Credit Harbour Mar 4 (RD); seven at Bronte Harbour Mar 14 (MA); one at Valens C.A. Mar 26 
F (RD,BC); 75 at Mountsberg C A. Apr 12 (RD); 20 at LaSalle Marina Apr 20 (RD). 

Sandhill Crane#: Four at Hwy 20 & Highland Rd [HW] Apr 14 * (fide MS); two at Sudden Tract [WT] Apr 30 (DO). 

Killdeer: Three at Valley Inn [HL] Mar 3 (RD). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One at Dundas Hydro Pond Mar 30 * (JJ), and 12 there Apr 12 (BW); one at Kirkwall [HW] Apr 6-22 
(BC,RD); four at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Apr 22 (KM); five at Valens Rd N of Hwy 5 [HW] Apr 22 (RD,BC). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Dundas Hydro Pond Apr 6 * (BW); five at Middletown Marsh Apr 27 (RD). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at LaSalle Marina Apr 21 * (KM); three at Vanderliek Pond, Bismarck [7VG] Apr 23 (JO,JH). 

Upland Sandpiper: Two at 8 th Rd E N of Green Mt. Rd [HW] Apr 24 * (RD,MM). 

Dunlin: One at Dundas Hydro Pond Apr 6 * (BW). 

Common Snipe: One terr. at Middletown Marsh Mar 28F-on (RD); two terr. at Vinemount South Swamp [HW] Apr 2 (RD,BC). 
American Woodcock: One at Cone 5 E of Brock Rd [HW] Mar 6 flying during daylight over the road eventually landed in a cedar 
tree (RD); six at 10* Rd E, Saltfleet [HW] Mar 8 (DL,GL,CH); a pair at a nest with four eggs at Burloak Woods [HL] Mar 19 (MJ) 
was a record early nesting; six terr. at Berry Tract Mar 24 (JJ). 

HEF.R MANN’S GULL#: The 1 9 ba. bird win. in Toronto appeared briefly for a second time at LaSalle Marina Mar 6 (RD et al .) 
and later at Bronte Harbour Apr 16 (MJ). 
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Bonaparte’s Gull: 50 off Grimsby Sewage Ponds Apr 22 F (KM); 60 past CCIW Apr 25 (RD). 

Iceland Gull#: One l a alt. off Burlington Lakeshore Apr 24 L (RC.GS;RD,MM). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One 1 st alt. at Fifty Point C.A. Apr 24 (RD.MM). 

Caspian Tern: One past CCIW Mar30*-31 (RD); 14 at NE Shore of Harbour Apr 2 (RD.BC). 

Common Tern: One at NE Shore of Harbour Apr 17 * (RD); 50 at LaSalle Marina Apr 24 (RD.MM). 

Forster’s Tern#: One at Woodland Cemetery Apr 15 * (BW). 

Barred Owl#: One at Sudden Tract Mar 31 * (HSt). 

Long-eared Owl#: Two at Bronte Woods [HL] Feb 29 (RC,GS). 

Chimney Swift: Three at Beamer C.A. Apr 29 * (AA el al.). 

Belted Kingfisher: One at Middletown Marsh Apr 1 F (RD). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at Dundas VaUey C.A. [HW] Mar 13 (FU); one at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HW] Apr 12-20 
(BW); one at McCormicks Trail, Dundas Valley [HW] Apr 24 (JJ). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Beamer C.A. Apr 9 * (JO el al.). 

Northern Flicker: One at Woodland Cemetery Mar 29 F (RD). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: Two at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Mar 16 (GR); three at Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL\ Mar 26 (FU). 
Olive-sided Flycatcher#: One at Beamer C.A. Apr 29 * (BCffAA) was record early. 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Dundas Valley C A. Mar 13 * (FU); five at Bronte Mar 25 (MJ); six at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Mar 28 
(FU). 

Northern Shrike#: One at Cone 5 W of Brock Rd [HW] Mar 11 (RD,BC); one at Dundas Valley C.A. Mar 13 (FU); one at 
Bronte Mar 19-31 (MJ;FU); one at Fifty Rd below Escarpment [HW] Mar 19 (FP); one at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Apr 1 (RM); 
two at 10* Rd E, Saltfleet Apr 1 (RF el al.); one at University of Guelph Arboretum [WL] Apr 26 L (CE). 

Purple Martin: Four at Beamer C.A. Apr 9 * (KM el al.). 

Tree Swallow: Two at Woodland Cemetery and one at Beamer C.A. Mar 26 * (KM); 68 at Oakville Lakeshore Mar 30 (FU). 
Northern Rough-winged Swallow: Birds on Apr 16 *: 6 -offBurlington Lakeshore (KM), 4 -Bronte (MJ), 1 -Brock St Dundas 
(BW). 

Bank Swallow: One at Bronte Apr 16 * (MJ). 

Cliff Swallow: One at CCIW Apr 20 * (RD). 

Barn Swallow: One at CCIW Apr 3 * (RD); 50 at CCIW Apr 17-20 (RD). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Mar 7 (RC,GS); one at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Apr 3 (JJ), and one terr. 
m. there Apr 25-26 (JJ); another at McMaster University Zone 6 Parking Lot [HW] Apr 26 (JJ). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: Two at Bronte March 19 F (MJ). 

Brown Creeper: Four terT. m. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Mar 7 (RD); four at Bronte Mar 25 F (MJ). 

Carolina Wren#: One at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Mar 8 (RD) and Apr 29 (MlVLDMi); one at Burloak Woods Mar 15 (TC); 
one at Bronte Harbour Mar 30 (FU); one at Woodland Cemetery Apr 15 (BW); one at Dundas Marsh Apr 19-25 (JJ); one at 
Shoreacres [HL] Apr 24 (RD,MM). 

House Wren: One at Bronte Harbour Apr 23 * (BW). 

Winter Wren: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Mar 26 F (FU). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: One at St. George St, Brantford [Bfi] Mar 8 F (BL); 24 at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Mar 26 (FU); 50 
at Shell Park [HL] Apr 15 (BW). 
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Ruby-crowned Kinglet: Two at Shell Park Apr 14 * (BW). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Shell Park Apr 16*(MJ); one at Burloak Woods Apr 19 (JO). 

Eastern Bluebird: One at Beamer C.A. Mar 5 F (RC et al.), and four there Apr 15 (KM). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Bronte Woods Jan 12-19 (RC,GS); one at Roseland Creek, Burlington Mar 2 (RC.GS); one at Beamer 
C.A. Apr 9 F (JO et al.). 

American Robin: 150 at Bronte Woods Jan 19 (RC,GS); 10 at Aldershot [HL\ Feb 23 F (RC,GS); 150 past N Shore of Harbour 
Feb 27 (RC,GS). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Woodland Cemetery and one at Beamer C.A. Apr 15 * (KM et al). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Shell Park Apr 14 * (BW). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Beamer C.A. (AA etal.) and two at Spencer Creek Woods (MM,DMi) Apr 29 *. 
Pine Warbler: Two at 1 6 Mile Creek, Oakville [HL\ Apr 14 * (MB); one at Shell Park Apr 16 (MJ); two at S Shore of Cootes 
Paradise Apr 19 (JJ); one terr. at Middletown Marsh Apr 23 (RD); one terr. at LaSalle Park Apr 24 (RD,MM). 

Palm Warbler: One at Bronte Harbour Apr 29 * (JO,RSn,RSt). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Bronte Harbour Apr 23 * (BW); two terr. at Hayesland Swamp [HW] Apr 27 (RD). 

Eastern Towhee: One at Shell Park Apr 14 * (BW). 

American Tree Sparrow: Six at Middletown Marsh Apr 25 (RD). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Woodland Cemetery Apr 1 * (BW). 

Field Sparrow: One at Dundas Valley C.A. Apr 21 F (JJ). 

Vesper Sparrow: One at 16 Mile Creek, Oakville Apr 13 * (MB). 

Savannah Sparrow: One terr. at Millgrove Sideroad & Cone 4 [HW] Mar 20 F (JJ). 

Fox Sparrow: Two at Bronte Mar 25 * (MJ); one at Beamer C.A. Mar 26 (RC et al) and two there Apr 9 (JO et al.); one at 
Middletown Marsh Apr 24 (RD,BC). 

White-throated Sparrow: One at Beamer C.A. Apr 9 F (JO et al.). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One imm. win. at Middletown Marsh Mar 1 -Apr 30 (RD,BC); two imm. win. at Tollgate Ponds Mar 23 
(RD). 

“Oregon” Dark-eyed Junco#: One at Beamer C.A. Mar 26 (RC et al.). 

Eastern Meadowlark: One at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet Mar 5 * (RC,GS); six at McCormick’s Trail, Dundas Valley [HW] Mar 26 (JJ); 
seven at Shell Park Mar 31 (FU); 10 at Rock Chapel Sanctuary [HW] Apr 14 (BW). 

Rusty Blackbird: 40 at Safari Rd Wetland [HW] Mar 9 F (RD); 75 at Middletown Marsh Mar 26 and 10 there Apr 21 (RD,BC). 
Purple Finch: One at Questor Ct, Hamilton [HW] Apr 30 F (BML). 

Red Crossbill#: Three at Kilbride [HL] Apr 5-6 (DCh,JCh). 

Common Redpoll: 56 at Golden Meadow Trail, Oakville [HW] Mar 20 (FU). 

Hoarv Redpoll#: One at Golden Meadow Trail, Oakville Mar 20 * (FU). 

Pine Siskin: Three at Middletown Marsh Mar 6 (RD); nine at Burlington Lakeshore Apr 1 (FU); three at Hendrie Valley [HL] Apr 
7 (BW); two at MacNab St, Dundas [HW] Apr 21 -22 (JJ); two at LaSalle Paric Apr 24 (RD,MM); one at Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW] 
Apr 29 (MM). 


Please send your bird records for May-July 2000 by Sep 10 to: Robert Z. Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R#2, Watendown, Ont, 
L0R2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.cal§ 
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Cabinet Rejects Vineland Winery Resort 


by Linda Pirn and Jason Thome. 

Coalition on the Niagara 
Escarpment 

On June 19 the Ontario Cabinet 
turned down the Niagara Land Company's 
entire proposal for a winery resort on its 
90-acre farm property at the edge of the 
Niagara Escarpment forest near Vineland 
on the Niagara Peninsula. 

The Coalition on the Niagara 
Escarpment (CONE) had led the 
campaign against the proposal which 
included 56 guest cottages, a culinary 
teaching centre, a 120-seat restaurant, 
and a new winery. While CONE 
supported the winery and the restaurant 
since they are permitted in the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan as being directly related 
to grape-growing on the property, CONE 
argued that the teaching centre and guest 
cottages are urban-type land uses that 
properly belong in nearby urban areas so 
as to better protect the rural and natural 
landscapes of the Niagara Escarpment. 

In a surprise move, Cabinet rejected 
not only the cottages and culinary centre 
but also the winery and restaurant. The 
Niagara Land Company is free to go 
forward at any time to the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission with permit 
applications for the winery and restaurant, 
something it could have done three years 
ago but refused to do. If the company 
had taken that route, it would likely have 
its winery and restaurant up and running 
by now. 

CONE views the refusal of this 
development as a stunning victory. The 
guest cottages were vir tually equivalent 
to a residential subdivision, a land use not 
permitted in the Escarpment Protection 


Area designation within the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan. The sheer size of the 
cottage and culinary centre developments 
would have been far beyond what the 
Plan envisages as suitable land uses 
accessory to a grape-growing operation. 

One of CONE’s primary concerns 
had been that if Cabinet had approved 
the guest cottages - which would have 
housed over 100 people year-round - it 
would have set a disturbing precedent for 
resort development in agricultural areas 
all along the Niagara Escarpment from 
Niagara Falls to Tobermory, jeopardizing 
farmlands and adjacent natural areas. 

In turning down this application. 
Cabinet has totally rejected the pro¬ 
development positions of the Niagara 


Escarpment Commission and the 1998 
public hearing panel, both of whom had 
decided in favour of the project. 

The decision gives CONE great hope 
that the government really wants to protect 
the Niagara Escarpment from 
inappropriate development. 

CONE is enormously grateful to our 
lawyer Ramani Nadarajah, and to our 
supporters for their financial contributions 
that helped us win this important case 
and for all those letters they wrote to 
Premier Harris and Minister John 
Snobelen urging refusal of this resort. 

Please take a moment to sit back 
and raise a glass ofNiagara wine to toast 
this marvellous victory! §§ 


RBG Programs for Naturalists 


by Barb McKean 
Autumn Wildflower Walks 

Saturday, September 9, 16,23,9:30 
to 11:30 am. at the locations noted below. 
Members: $5 Public: $6 

Finding goldenrod and asters a bit 
confusing? Wondering what else is in 
bloom? Jim Pringle will search for late- 
flowering and fruiting plants and discuss 
their identification, seed dispersal and other 
adaptations. 

September 9: Meet at the Rock 
Chapel parking lot 

September 16: Meet at the comer of 
Park and Bond Streets in Dundas 

September 23: Meet at the parking 
lot at the York Road (Dundas) access to 


the North Shore Trails. Maximum. 20. 
Registration deadline September 6. 

Autumn Bird Walks 

Sundays, September 10,24, 8:00 to 
10:15 a.m. at the locations noted below. 
Members: $5 Public: $6 

Find out who’s moving through the 
area on these two early morning walks 
with Jim Pringle. We’ll search for 
waterfowl, shorebirds and other fall 
migrants. 

September 10: Meet at the Nature 
Centre. September 24: Meet at 
McMaster University, by the trail access 
at the parking lot noith of the tennis 
courts. 

Maximum 20. Registration deadline 
September 6.^ 
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Thank you to all of the following people who donated to the HNC 
in the 1999-2000 year. Your generosity is much appreciated! 
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Doris Rumball 
Doris Rundle 
Constance Salmi 
Barbara Sargeant 
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Elaine Scrivener 
Alfred Senior 
Elaine and George Serena 
Ian and Doreen Shepherd 
William Sivems 
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B. Smith 
Janice Smith 


Paul Smith 
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J. Murray Speirs 
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Ora Wood 
Jean Wright 
Brian Wylie 


Bert Zonneveld 

Global Reptile Populations in Sharp Decline 


Amphibian declines have garnered 
much attention within the scientific 
community over the last 10 years, but a 
recent study published in Bioscience 
suggests that reptiles may be under even 
greater environmental stress than their 
amphibian cousins. 

“Recent research has demonstrated 
that amphibians are declining on a global 
scale,” said Whit Gibbons, a herpetologist 
and professor of ecology at the University 
of Georgia and lead author of the study. 
“We wanted to examine the same kind 
of evidence for reptiles as no one had yet 
synthesized the information to see if 
reptiles are facing similar problems.” 

They are! In the United States, the 
wildlife service lists 26 species of 
amphibians as threatened or endangered 
and 88 species of reptiles. Likewise, the 
World Conservation Union lists 129 
amphibians and more than 270 reptiles 
around the world as endangered or 
vulnerable. 

The authors explored the decline using 
the same categories of concern as are 


employed for amphibians - habitat loss 
and degradation, invasive species, 
environmental pollution, disease, 
unsustainable use and global climate 
change. 

Amphibians and reptiles occupy 
similar habitat and are equally vulnerable 
to habitat degradation. “Amphibians and 
reptiles are correspondingly defenseless 
against the global threats of deforestation, 
draining of wetlands and pollution from 
agricultural run-off” the authors note. 
Nevertheless, they point out that reptiles 
tend to occupy larger home ranges. 

“Reptiles require more space so they 
may be more susceptible to habitat 
fragmentation,” said co-author Travis 
Ryan, an assistant professor of biology at 
Forman University. Unsustainable human 
use may also pose a greater threat to 
reptiles. A dramatic example is the decline 
of leatherback sea turtles, Ryan said. 

“Leatherback populations have 
dropped to 30 percent of what they were 
15 to 20 years ago.” “Reptiles probably 
face greater threats in the food trade,” 


said co-author Kurt Buhlmann, an 
ecologist with Conservation International. 
It is important to understand the life history 
of reptiles in the context of harvesting 
than for pet food and medicine. Buhimarm 
said. “Many reptiles don’t reproduce until 
later in life,” he explained. “Someturtles 
don’t reach sexual maturity until they are 
18. You can’t think of reptiles as deer or 
rabbits that reproduce very quickly.” 

“This is a wake up call that reptiles 
are in trouble,” Buhlmann said. “If you 
look at the big picture, we’ve got problems. 
“Reptiles are a significant environmental 
component of virtually all temperate and 
tropical regions of the world,” added 
Gibbons. “They are at the top of the food 
pyramid in many systems and are 
therefore indicators of environmental 
health. Their loss from an ecosystem is a 
signal that the system is failing.” 

The study was reported on by the 
Environmental News Network. A year 
earlier, it also noted that half of the world’s 
turtles are feeing extinction, with growing 
use of turtles as sources for food and 
medicinal ingredients. ||| 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, September 118 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

TrumpeterSwans: 
Reintroduction to Ontario 

HanyLumsden 

Biologist, 

Ministry of Natural Resources (Retired) 

Harry Lumsden initiated the program to re¬ 
introduce Trumpeter Swans ( Cygnus 
buccinator) to the province. When and how 
did it happen and what is the current status are 
among the questions our speaker will answer. 

Next Month 

Monday, October 2 8:00p.m. 

Members' Night and AGM 

Our members' night and annual general meeting 
will feature a status report on the Townson 
Estate bequest as well as presentations on 
Marcy Woods (Pierre Arnold), Hamilton's 
Peregrines (Gerard McNaughton) and a unique 
Canadian Rockies "Holiday" (Betty Blashill). 


Plant Study Group 

Tuesday, September 19: 7:30 pm 
Scout House, 375 James St. S., Hamilton 

The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. The group meets 
from September to May. 

This month's topic: Wild Herbs 

Organizer: Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, September 18 7:30p.m. 

Location: Canada Centre for Inland Waters 
867LakeshoreRd. 

Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identifica¬ 
tion session and a workshop, film or set of 
slides about some aspect of birding. Ifyou are 
a beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and enthu¬ 
siasm. 

This month: David Wood on attracting birds 
with food and water. 

Contact the Birding Hotline (381-0329) for 
more information or visit the HNC website. 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. 
Let us know about frie interesting sightings 
you have made. Bring to our attention the 
issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. 

Please send submissions to: 

DonMcLean, 68-151 GatesheadCres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3W1. The 
phone number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 

don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

Deadline for submissions is generally the 
15th of the month before the issue is 
dated. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

MONDAY WILDFLOWER WALKS 

Monday night Wiidflower walks will continue 
until October30th withDean Gugler. Call 627- 
9779 for starting points. They are subject to 
change. 

Sunday, September 24 
FALL MIGRANTS 

Warblers, shorebirds and a lookout for jaegers 
or other rare gulls. Meet at 8 a.m. at Dundum 
Castle for car pooling. Bring a lunch;there’ll 
be afternoon birding if it’s a good morning. 
Greattriplastyear! Contact: Kevin McLaughlin 
at 549-7057, formore info. 

Monday, October 9 
THANKSGIVING FALL COLOUR 
Enjoy a walk with the Friends of Red Hill 
Valley. Meet at 10 a.m. in the parking lot on 
Mud Street just west of Mt. Albion Road. 
Contact Don McLean at 664-8796. 

Sunday, October 15 
FALL MIGRANTS AT 
WOODLAND CEM ETERY 
Bring a lunch along and search for late fall 
migrants. Meet at 8 am near the sand piles at 
the east end of the cemetery. Woodland 
Cem etery is on Spring Garden Road, just a little 
west of the RBG Headquarters in Aldershot. 
Contact Bob Curxy at 637-2022. 

Sunday, October 22 
FALL TRIP TO SPOOKY HOLLOW 
Trail through the new prairie, walk the 
boardwalk, or just listen to the water burble 
and the owl snore. Bring lunch. Meet at 8:30 am 
at McDonald’s, comer of Upper James and 
Ry mal. Contact F rank Morley at 5 75 -066 8. 

Need a Ride? 

Ifyou need a ride to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will arrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board ofDirectors, together with their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
1999-2000 
Executive 


President: 

Christine Bishop 
Vice-President: 

Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 
Sheila O'Neal 

389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 

627-1034 

Field Events: 

Heather Wilson 

528-2725 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1094 

Past President: 

Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Program: 

Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 

Ken Hall 

627-1320 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Social: 

AlfSenior 

527-0905 

W ood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 

664-8796 


Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
J r. Nats Co-ordinator. 

Jocelyn Neysmith 540-1094 

PlantStudyGroupLeader 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

M ailing Co-ordinator 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

VolunteerCoordinaton 

Glenn Barrett 525-2142 

B ird St u dy G rou p Lea d er: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 381-0329 
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Membership Fees 2000-2001 


Life Membership 

S350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 
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HNCPublications 

1 

Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

$60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 

20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 
the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth 

Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 

1 - ~ 

Free 
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THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times a year September to May, inclusive, by: 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Westdale P.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S 4R5 
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68-151 Gateshead Crescent Editorial Committee: 
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is the fifteenth of the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted without 
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Naturalists' Club. 
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Send noteworthy bird records to: 
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